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Professor Earl Barnes 


Professor Earl Barnes, who passed away at his home at 
Nepaug, Connecticut, May 30, 1935, has for many years been 
one of the best friends of The Training School. He was one 
of the founders of our Paidological Staff and gave encourage- 
ment and help to our research department from its beginning. 
It was through his influence that Dr. Goddard and Mr. Fels 
were brought together and by his advice and suggestion that 
Mr. Fels supported the research work for a number of years. 

Professor Barnes was a member of our Board of Trustees 
for many years, finally resigning only because his absences 
from home prevented him from attending our meetings. 

He was an extension teacher at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and one of the foremost educational lecturers in the 
United States. 

Through all of his busy life he had a deep interest in the 
work of our School and his advice and counsel had much to do 
with many of the forward movements here. While he was a 
scientist at heart, he was even more of a humanitarian. It was 
he who said: 

“Some of the visitors who come here to enjoy your 

hospitality doubtless look upon this School and its offi- 

cers and management as a necessary and efficient part 

of the world’s police force. All who remain here long 

must feel the deep missionary instinct that pervades 

all the work of the place. To me Vineland is both these 

things, but it is still more a human laboratory and a 

garden where unfortunate children are to be cared for, 

protected and loved while they unconsciously whisper 

to us syllable by syllable the secret of the soul’s growth. 

It may very well be that the most ignorant shall teach 

us most.” 
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Leisure Time Program for the Mentally Deficient 


Part II 


J. H. FINDLEY 
Supervisor of Boys’ Department 


In The Training School Bulletin published a year ago ap- 
peared an article under the title “A Leisure Time Program for 
the Mentally Deficient.” We find in this composition the fol- 
lowing line, “Each year we strive to add new features to our 
recreational program, so that it will offer to the children, amuse- 
ments that will win and hold their attention.” It is time now 
for us to take stock and see if we are adding to our program 
as indicated. With this in mind, we will endeavor to consider 
the new features of the past year’s program. 

Every institution will find a need for diversified leisure 
time program. Leadership is of paramount importance; the 
very best program will not be effective without good leadership. 
The leader’s problem is to keep the program moving in such a 
manner that it will not irritate the children for whom it is 
devised. The people who live closest to the children should 
be carefully considered before being employed; many times 
experience does not count for as much as a genuine interest in 
the children and their happiness. 

During the winter months, when the children are in their 
cottages much of the time, we have found it necessary to devise 
four general plans to care for leisure time. Where there are 
great differences in mental and physical ages the formulating 
of several plans is imperative if we want to hold the children’s 
interest. At The Training School, where the children are 
grouped according to their mental age, the only successful pro- 
gram is one which will encompass the various groups. 

Plan 1. For our group of older boys a Club plan was devised. 
These boys live in buildings furnished and supervised much 
the same as other boys’ clubs found in the community. 
The club rooms are equipped with lockers, pool tables, 
radio, checkers, dominoes, parchesi, pinochle and bridge 


Mr. Findley will consider from time to time various other phases and subsequent 
treatment of behavior.—Editor. 
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cards, ping-pong and other games. In addition to the 
game rooms we provide a quiet room for reading and writ- 
ing. In some groups the plan takes on a more formal ap- 
pearance; there is a definite organization, with a president, 
vice president and secretary. We do not wish this plan 
for cottage control of leisure time to be confused with the 
Club activities carried on as a separate project outside the 
cottage program. 


Plan 2. This program is planned for younger, more active 
school children. In this group we plan to keep the floor 
space more open, so that the children’s toys and games can 
be enjoyed. With ample floor space active games, such as 
flying cloud, hide the thimble, drop the handkerchief and 
skip the rope, can be played. Boys of this age enjoy a 
rough and tumble play; they even prefer to look at their 
books or comic strips lying prone on the floor. They en- 
joy having stories read to them at bedtime, and are atten- 
tive and follow the progress of the story with interest. 
The possibilities for a good play program for children of 
this age are limitless. 


Plan 3. A plan entirely different from one and two is the pro- 
gram devised for our most difficult group of boys. These 
fellows are the mature, brighter boys, who find pleasure in 
quieter things. They enjoy chatting with one another and 
with friends who may drop in for a call, and also enjoy 
listening to certain radio programs. These boys follow 
with much interest the adventures of Buck Rogers and 
Little Orphan Annie. In their game room will be found 
a pool table, checkers, dominoes, old maid, rook, flinch, pit, 
peg-o-way, parchesi, pinochle, ping-pong, ring toss and in- 
door horse shoes. We have found it advisable to allow 
these boys to select their own amusements to a certain ex- 
tent, as a formal program tends to irritate them. 


Plan 4. The fourth and last plan is devised to care for the 
leisure time of low grade children. These children are in- 
terested in simple mechanical and pull toys. They enjoy 
playing with blocks, dolls, sand toys, etc., and are espe- 
cially elated when led in marching and singing games. 
Their favorites are the Farmer in the Dell and the Old 
Woman in the Shoe. With patience these children can be 
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taught to play many games which will be a continued 
source of pleasure to them. 


We believe that these four plans cover our needs completely, 
because they provide for everyone. A diversified program has 
won and held the attention of the children. The number of 
conduct problems has been materially reduced because of the 
children’s interest in their leisure time projects. Their time 
has been so wisely utilized that there has been little opportunity 
for misbehavior. The success or failure of these programs de- 
pends largely on the cooperation of the employee directly 
responsible for the children. 


The Boys’ Library has been rearranged and new books 
added. We now have about one hundred and fifty good books 
for boys. The Library consists of such books as the Tom Swift 
series, Tom Slade series, Peggy Ott series, Pee Wee Harris ser- 
ies, Boy Scout series, etc. The cottage people may borrow 
these books to read to their children, or they will be loaned to 
individual boys for a period of one week. 


In the fall we revamped our social club program. Before 
this time a small select group of boys had been allowed to 
attend Club five nights of each week. We found that some of 
the boys tired of coming to Club, and the membership declined. 
The new plan called for four new clubs with an average mem- 
bership of about fourteen boys. Thirteen Councellors, employ- 
ees of the Institution, were appointed to meet with the boys. 
The new plan was a splendid success. Each Counsellor planned 
his meeting ahead, so that each session had some special fea- 
ture to offer. The boys looked forward to Club night, and ex- 
pressed regret when the time came to discontinue the meetings 
for the summer months. We have found this plan to be suffi- 
ciently practical to warrant continuing it for another year. 
With last year’s experience to guide us, we expect to make Club 
even a greater success next year. 


A notice appeared on the Institution bulletin board about 
the middle of March, announcing a series of tournaments for 
boys. The first: a Marble Tournament to be played Saturday 
afternoon, March 23, prizes for the winners, everyone invited. 
Rule 1:—Size of circle, 6 ft. Rule 2:—Number of marbles, 3. 
Rule 3:—Number of players in the circle, two. Rule 4:—Shots 
to be taken from the edge of the circle. Marbles are placed 
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in a straight line in centre of circle, and spaced one-half inch 
apart. Contestants must face the broad side of the marble 
placement. Rule 5:—Each player has his turn at shooting. 
The contestant knocking out the most marbles in his turn, wins. 
One hundred and ten boys participated in this contest, and fifty- 
five prizes were awarded. The prizes were spinning tops with 
cords. 


On March 24th the second of the series was announced: A 
Top Spinning Contest to be held on Saturday afternoon, March 
30th. The winner of the contest is the boy who had his top spin 
the longest on its point. Each contestant has three trials to 
spin his top. A prize will be awarded to the boy winning two 
contests. One hundred and twenty boys participated in this 
contest, and thirty prizes were awarded. The prizes given were 
red, green and yellow kites with balls of cord. 


The third of the series was a kite flying contest on April 
6th. Prizes were awarded to boys who had their kites up the 
highest when the judges visited at a given hour. Three pocket 
watches were awarded to the winners in this contest. 


The fourth, and last, in this series was a Horse Shoe pitch- 
ing contest for older boys. Rules: The four players are divid- 
ed into two pairs, two players of opposite sides remaining at 
each stake. Each pitches two shoes. Points are counted only 
after all four shoes have been pitched. If both shoes of one 
player are closer to the stake than either of his opponent’s, he 
scores two points; if only one shoe is closer he scores but one 
point; if one shoe leans against the stake, it is a leaner and 
counts three points; if it surrounds the stake it is a ringer and 
counts five points. The team scoring twenty-one points first 
wins the game. Prizes consisting of toilet lotions, creams, tooth 
powder, tooth paste, shaving cream, pocket combs and safety 
razors were awarded to twenty-five winners. 


This series of tournaments added zest to our regular spring 
program. They offered something for the children to look for- 
ward to, and their spare time was devoted to practicing for the 
next contest. The Director’s Spirit Fund paid for the prizes. 
Two contests were reported to the Director and appeal made 
for further funds. From this appeal we received the following 
note: “I am very glad to have the report of the Tournaments. 
I am getting a good deal more than my money’s worth because 
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of the reports and the enthusiasm expressed by the boys when 
I saw two or three groups at Store last Saturday. Push on the 
other Contests and let me know the cost, and the Spirit Fund 
will “come across” most cheerfully.” 


(signed) E. R. Johnstone. 


Immediately after the last contest was held we organized 
our baseball teams. The boys who were to play in the Vineland 
Y. M. C. A. Church League were selected and practice started. 
At this time we have played four games and lost one. On a 
whole, the teams have shown splendid spirit this season; not 
by winning every game, but by competing in a fair sportsman- 
ship way against good teams from the community. The boys 
appear to play for the fun of playing and have learned to view 
defeat and victory in their proper perspective. The training 
gained through this competition, and outside contact is vital to 
their development. The satisfaction that comes to the entire 
school body from the successful achievement of their representa- 
tives in their games, carries over into their daily efforts with 
lasting emphasis. 

The second Annual Hobby Show was held on May 11th. 
There were four hundred and sixty-three exhibits classified un- 
der the following eleven main divisions: Art, Collections, 
Crafts, Construction, Education, Embroidery, Games, Gardens, 
Live Stock, Music, Puzzles and Sports. The girls’ exhibits were 
especially good this year. The Live Stock exhibit drew the larg- 
est number of visitors. This exhibit had two live opossums, a 
live alligator, a parrot, a mother rabbit and a nest of young 
rabbits; also a coop of chickens and a coop of ducks. The show 
had among its visitors, members of the Paidological Staff, who 
were visiting the Institution that day. 


“The good old summer time” at The Training School brings 
the children a full vacation. With this surplus of time comes 
the problem of leisure time and long, light evenings. The at- 
tendants have so planned their work that they are able to be 
with the children most of their free time. Swimming is taught 
in a concrete swimming pool, which we are fortunate in having 
at our disposal. There is always adequate supervision so that 
the safety of the children is assured. The pool is drained and 
refilled twice a week, and clean water runs into it continuously. 
The children are encouraged to spend as many daylight hours 
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out-of-doors as possible. We have several good pieces of play 
apparatus: slides, swings, giant strides, parallel bars, etc. 
Hikes and picnics are pleasing diversions. 

We often have inquiries on how we conduct our leisure 
time program, but occasionally someone asks, “What is the 
good of it? Is the time and money spent justified?” In other 
words, does a leisure time program just fill in time or are there 
other benefits derived? Our leisure time program offers oppor- 
tunities to the individual boy to shoulder responsibility, to 
think and participate in such a way that will draw him out and 
teach him valuable personal, social and civic lessons in initia- 
tive, honesty and cooperation. The plan we follow makes play 
objective and rewards a boy for honesty and successful partici- 
pation in the activities. Today when we admit a child to this 
institution we attempt to plan the child’s progress for the next 
five years, so that at the end of that period we can say that 
the child should either be paroled to the community, should 
have further training, or should be accepted for permanent 
custodial care. In all of these cases we are called upon to do 
an intensive training job. The child who returns to the com- 
munity must be able to participate in community life, and the 
training he has received under a good leisure time program 
will be of aid to him in making his adjustments. 


We find here in The Training School that a planned and 
organized leisure time program is a definite part of our train- 
ing obligations. Because of the physical and spiritual benefits 
derived from participation in these planned activities, the money 
expended is justified. We sincerely believe that play is a very 
necessary part of any child’s development, and should be given 
the same thought and attention as any Academic program. 
With this belief as a foundation, we are constantly looking for 
new projects and features which will utilize our children’s lei- 
sure time to their best possible advantage. 
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The Vineland Social Maturity Scale* 
EpGAR A. DOLL, PH. D. 


DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS 
(CONTINUED) 


COMMUNICATION 


“Crows”; laughs. 
Vocalizes inarticulately (other than crying or fret- 
ting). Spontaneously gurgles or coos with evident 
animation or satisfaction. Laughs spontaneously or 
when stimulated. 

“Talks”; imitates sounds. 
Babbles or uses inarticulate speech which reveals ap- 
parent imitative or expressive attempts at words as 
something more than mere pleasurable vocalization. 


Uses names of familiar objects. 
Uses names of several familiar objects (not including 
persons) for practical purposes; not merely tells the 
names of such objects when presented, but calls for or 
refers to them by name spontaneously. Names may be 
substitutes for or corruptions of dictionary words, but 
should be more than merely recognizable sounds. 

Talks in short sentences. 
Uses short sentences or phrases, or subject-object com- 
binations, with vocabulary of about 25 words or more. 
Speech is practically useful within these limits, and 
not mere “parrot talk.” 

Relates experiences. 
Gives simple accounts of experiences or tells stories 
with sequential and coherent content and relevant de- 
tail. Vocabulary and language forms not so important 
as the continuity of the account. 

Prints simple words. 
Prints or writes legibly first name or a few familiar 
words of three or four letters not using copy. Does 
so either spontaneously or from dictation. Correct 
spelling not essential. 


"AIP 


ri 


om wm 1935, by The Training School at Vineland, N. J., Department of Research. 


ghts reserved. This article, or parts thereof, must not be reproduced in any 


form without permission. This article is being published in four installments, of 
of which this is the last. 
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Uses pencil for writing. 
Writes (not prints) legibly with pencil a dozen or more 
simple words with correct spelling. Does so on own 
initiative or from dictation, but not from copy. 


Writes occasional short letters. 
Now and then writes brief letters to friends or rela- 
tives on own initiative or following mild suggestion, 
and does so without help except for spelling of unusual 
words and supplying of unfamiliar addresses. Ad- 
dresses envelopes and provides for mailing same. 


Carries out written instructions. 
Reads sufficiently well to understand and follow simple 
instructions, written or printed, that require counting, 
summing, or multiplying one-place numbers. 

Employs sixth-grade literacy. 
Education is socially effective at sixth-grade level; e.g., 
reads newspapers with understanding, makes change 
for sums above one dollar, expresses experiences in 
writing, has some practical knowledge of geography 
and history. Spells words of ordinary conversational 
range. 

Employs eighth-grade arithmetic. 
Readily performs ordinary calculations for everyday 
purposes, such as use of simple fractions, percentage, 
profit and loss, interest. 

Discusses serious topics. 
Has useful command of general information and uses 
same in expressing opinions in discussing such matters 
as current affairs, government, literature, the arts, gen- 
eral science, and other topics of serious import. 


SELF-DIRECTION 


Is trusted with money. 
Is responsible with small sums of money when sent to 
make payments or explicit purchases. Is careful of 
same and uses as directed. Ability to make change 
not required. 

Makes minor purchases. 
Buys useful articles, exercises some choice or discre- 
tion in doing so, and is responsible for safety of arti- 
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cles, money and correct change. Does so independently 
or can be relied on to follow explicit instructions. 


Answers ads; purchases by mail. 
Responds to magazine, radio, or other advertising by 
mailing coupons, requesting samples, sending for liter- 
ature, ordering from catalogs. 

Buys own clothing accessories. 
Selects and purchases minor articles of personal cloth- 
ing with regard for appropriateness, cost, and fit, such 
as ribbons, ties, underwear, linen, shoes, etc., not in- 
cluding suits, dresses, coats, hats. Authority and 
money or credit may be supplied by elders. 


Is left to care for self or others. 
Is sometimes left alone or on own responsibility for 
hour or more at home or at work and is successful 
in looking after own immediate needs or those of oth- 
ers who may be left in his care. 

Goes out unsupervised daytime. 
Leaves home during daytime without “distant super- 
vision,” and is personally responsible for movements 
without accounting for same in advance. In so doing 
reveals discreet behavior. 

Has own spending money. 
Has appreciable spending money (dollar or more per 
week, allowance or earned) and uses same with reason- 
able discretion for significant personal needs rather 
than for mere immediate enjoyment. 

Buys all own clothing. 
Usually selects and purchases own clothing and effects, 
including dresses, suits, overcoats, hats. May be as- 
sisted or advised, but makes own final decisions and ar- 
ranges payment, although money or credit may be 
supplied rather than earned. 

Goes out nights unrestricted. 
Is responsible for own actions after dark without ac- 
counting for same in advance, and does not get into 
trouble. Is free to come and go at night but may 
account for absence before or after as a courtesy or 
formality. May be required home by stated hour. 

Looks after own health. 
Exercises personal discretion in safe-guarding own 
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health with due regard for ordinary rules of hygiene, 
contagious or infectious diseases, acute illnesses and 
accidents, caring for self in minor ailments and obtain- 
ing professional assistance as needed. 


Has complete control of own money. 
Spends own money (whether allowance or earned) with 
due discretion, with only general advice from others 
as to use of money. Provides for major expenses from 
allowance, earnings, or income. 


Social movements self-directed. 
Exercises complete self-direction in respect to personal 
affairs and activities. 


Uses money providently. 
Lives within income, meets proper financial obligations 
promptly, avoids waste and extravagance within a 
standard of living prudently related to income, re- 
sources and obligations. Expenditures are for serious 
rather than frivolous purposes. 


Provides for future. 

Retains economic independence (allowance being made 
for emergencies outside own control). Anticipates 
future needs or advantages by setting aside significant 
part of income or resources in savings, insurance, in- 
vestment, etc. Credit purchase of own home, special 

. home furnishings, provision for higher education of 
children, and such investment expenditures as have 
cash value or which anticipate future welfare as op- 
posed to immediate needs or pleasures. Defers immed- 
iate satisfaction for remote benefits. Scale of living 
allows surplus for emergencies. 

110. Directs own affairs. 
Manages own business independently, or holds position 
of minor executive capacity, in skilled or professional 
occupation. 
112. Displays initiative in occupation. 

Reveals definite initiative in successfully promoting 
own or related work as to quantity, quality, variety. 
Also makes consistent effort to advance in occupation, 
and to further interests of occupation, associated work- 
ers, or organization. 
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Purchases for others. 
Makes or approves major purchases outside of own 
household needs as an agent for others, involving re- 
sponsibility and critical choice with mature discretion 
as to appropriateness and cost. 

Directs or manages affairs of others. 
Holds superior executive or supervisory position (high- 
er than foreman grade) or employs several workers on 
own account. Plans or organizes work of others in 
major way. 


SOCIALIZATION 


Reaches for familiar persons. 
“Asks to be taken” or shows desire for being picked up 
or held by mother, father, nurse, or other familiar per- 
sons, or otherwise clearly indicates recognition. 


Demands personal attention. 
Indicates desire to be “talked” to, or otherwise to be 
engaged in relation to some other person, such as direc- 
ting interest toward self or own activities, beyond mere 
handling or care for physical needs. 


Follows simple instructions. 
Comes when called; goes short distances to particular 
points as directed; points to particular objects in pic- 
tures when asked; performs baby game pantomime on 
demand—in general, cooperates on verbal request in 
very simple activities. 

Plays with other children. 
Plays independently in company of others of approxi- 
mately same age or social station without creating an- 
tagonism. Activity is individual rather than coopera- 
tive, but he “gets along” with other children. 

Fetches or carries familiar objects. 
Performs useful errands on request, such as taking or 
bringing named objects to or from nearby places, or 
carrying simple messages to or from nearby persons. 


“Performs” for others. 
Does little stunts imaginatively or for entertainment 
of others, such as reciting, singing, dancing, in manner 
sufficiently creditable to be more than merely “cute.” 
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Plays cooperatively at kindergarten level. 
Participates in coordinated group activity, such as kin- 
dergarten circle games, imaginative group play, simple 
tea parties, or activities where mutual or reciprocal 
action is required. 

Helps at little household tasks. 
Helps in small ways about the house, such as running 
errands, picking up things, helping to set or clear table, 
feeding pets, drying dishes, helping to make beds. 


Plays simple table games. 
Plays table games with others requiring taking turns, 
observing rules, appreciating goals, (such as Tiddle- 
winks, Old Maid, Parchesi, dominoes, checkers), with- 
out undue dissension. 

Plays competitive exercise games. 
Engages in group exercise play without adult super- 
vision, such as tag, puss-in-corner, hide-and-seek, drop- 
the-handkerchief. 

Disavows literal Santa Claus. 
Rejects anthropomorphic concept of Santa Claus intel- 
lectually, but may retain emotional or symbolic con- 
cept; also rejects such other animistic concepts as 
fairies, Easter Rabbit, and personification of objects 
or events. 

Does routine household tasks. 
Helps effectively at simple tasks about house which re- 
cur routinely and for which some continuous responsi- 
bility is assumed, such as dusting, arranging, cleaning, 
washing dishes, setting or clearing table, making bed. 

Participates in pre-adolescent play. 
Engages in such type of play as flying kites, playing 
marbles, jumping rope, jacks, hop-scotch, spinning tops, 
statue, fox and geese. 

Plays difficult games. 
Participates in relatively complex or skilled games such 
as Hoyle card games, baseball, basketball, tennis, pool. 

Engages in adolescent group activity. 
Is an active member of a cooperative group, athletic 
team, club, social or literary organization. Plans or 
participates in dances, parties, trips, outdoor sports, 
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etc., in groups representing a social set of similar ages 
and interests without adult leadership. 


Maintains several correspondents. 
Maintains fairly regular (not necessarily frequent) 
correspondence with several relatives or friends on own 
initiative. 

Contributes to support of others. 
Assists in support of relatives, dependents, friends or 
needy by earnings, financial contributions, or unremun- 
erated personal service. 


Supports social welfare movements. 
Lends assistance, personal or financial, to programs 
for social betterment by active participation in such 
groups as civic, church, social, educational, political, 
or industrial organizations for improving local or gen- 
eral welfare, and does so beyond mere selfish interest. 


Inspires confidence in others. 


Is relied on in times of stress or need. Is helpful in 
emergencies. Is consulted in matters requiring lead- 
ership or good social judgment. 


Considered asset to community. 
Is regarded by own community as a better-than-average 
citizen and a “credit” to the locality, one who directly 
or indirectly advances local welfare in unselfish man- 
ner. 


Advances general welfare. 
Has attained distinction outside of own community for 
advancing general public welfare as one who contri- 
butes to social progress in a broad way beyond expec- 
tation of personal recompense. 


CONCLUDED 
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Book Notice 


Our attention has been called to The American World, a 
weekly publication of the Language Research Institute with 
offices at New York University, Elaine Swensen, publisher. The 
material in this publication is given in Swensen’s 900-word vo- 
cabulary. This reduces the difficulty of reading to about third 
or fourth-grade level with corresponding simplicity in style and 
phraseology. The publication is issued in the form of a stand- 
ard newspaper of tabloid size, 8 pages. It contains news of the 
day in this country, news items from various parts of the 
world, current events in the field of government, sports, busi- 
ness, and so on, and the miscellaneous material of a general 
newspaper. One feature is a series of questions, canvassing 
in review the material of the issue as a whole. Without giving 
an impression of radical censorship, the content material is emi- 
nently suitable for public school children and institutional wards. 

This paper should prove extremely useful in the lower 
grades of the public schools, in special classes, and in public 
institutions, providing as it does, excellent motivation as well as 
appropriate material for persons of limited intelligence level 
or of limited reading ability. Its further advantages will be 
self-evident upon examination. We understand that a similar 
publication is issued in Swensen’s 1800-word vocabulary which, 
presumably, would represent about sixth-grade reading level. 
This publication is commended to those seeking reading mater- 
ial of wholesome content and simple vocabulary. 

Vineland, N. J. —EpcAR A. DOLL 


Institution Note 


The Annual Meeting of The Association which is held year- 
ly on the second Wednesday of June marks for the Educational 
Department one of the most important days of the year, be- 
cause it is veritably a “Commencement Day” for the Depart- 
ment. 

This year the exhibit displayed in every classroom and the 
program rendered from the stage in Garrison Hall, which is a 
glorified classroom, evidenced the fact that a very busy and 
Successful school year was being concluded with this demon- 
stration of the children’s work. 
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Since the annual reports of the various departments are 
published in the Bulletin later on in the year, I shall only pre- 
sent at this time a copy of the program which was rendered by 
the children, prefaced with the following comment and made 
for the purpose of bringing to attention the idea that we aim 
to make this special program a demonstration of the value of 
the utilization of training to the extent that the drill of yester- 
day becomes the entertainment of tomorrow. To be more speci- 
fic, the program presented on Annual Day as an entertainment 
was in reality a demonstration of classroom achievement at- 
tained as the result of the year’s work. 


ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM 


Selections by the Band—‘“March of the Royal Guards” “The Hoe Down” 
Recitation, “Speaking Pieces,” by Richard G. 
The Kindergarten, a. Games b. Funnies Eighteen children 
Skipping Drill and Folk Dances Twelve Primary Boys 
Vocal Duet, “Mighty Lak’ a Rose” Grazzio and James 
Danish Running Drill and Exercises Twelve Junior Boys 
Brass Quartet “The Rosary” Junior and Senior Boys 
A Broadcast “On the Air’ Charlie L. 
Marching to Command and “Highland Fling” Twelve Senior Boys 
Selections by the Male Chorus, “Marcheta” “Steal Away” 

Recitation “Keeping Store” Soloman §S. 
Dance of “The Marionettes” Twelve Senior Girls 
Dance, Song and Tableau, “Greeting to Spring,” Eighteen girls and chorus 
Ensemble, “Cadets on Parade” Ninety-two children 


One of the section of the Annual Report of the Educa- 
tional Department is devoted to the question of the utilization 
of training and explains how in the academical, musical and 
physical educational departments, the privilege of taking part 
in an entertainment becomes one of the highest types of incen- 
tives as it inspires the children to achieve their highest level 
of attainment. An example of this is to be noted in the pro- 
gram. The recitation given by Richard G. was taught in the 
academic class as a means of connective speech drill. Likewise 
the performance of some eighty children in drills and some 
thirty in musical numbers are worthy representations of the 
work carried on in these departments: the kindergarten, phy- 
sical, educational, and musical. 


I shall hope that you will find continued interest in read- 
ing both this particular one and other sections of my report 
when it is published. 

—A. M. N. 
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CLARRETTE SEHON, Executive Secretary 
The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 


ANNUAL REPORT 


For some years I have been speaking before Woman’s Club 
groups, with the hope of creating an interest in the general 
field of mental deficiency, and specifically in the work being 
done at The Training School. This work has progressed satis- 
factorily and the number of friends thus gained has increased 
steadily and consistently. 


Such ground-work had been laid with the New Jersey 
Clubs that last fall the time seemed ripe for some concrete 
action, expressing their interest. In talking this matter over 
with the State Welfare Chairman for the Federation, it was 
suggested that an individual club might be found to sponsor 
a project for our Research Department, to which all other clubs 
in the State could be asked to contribute. I took this propo- 
sition to the Vineland Woman’s Club, and their ready and eager 
response was most welcome. After a meeting with their 
Board and another with their own Welfare Department, it was 
decided that the gift for the first year would be $500.00, and 
that all clubs in the State would be asked to contribute to 
this amount, giving 5¢ per member, per club. This project has 
met with amazing success, and clubs from all over the State, 
from the most northern part, down to Cape May, have sent 
their checks together with encouraging letters of commendation. 
A scrap-book has been kept of all these letters, and will be- 
come Club property as soon as it is completed. The goal of 
$500.00 has already been reached. At the annual Spend-the- 
Day Party at The Training School, this gift was presented to 
Professor Johnstone, with the promise of continuing it as an 
annual gift, but with the hope that the amount itself would 
be increased materially as the years go on. 


Upon hearing my report of this project at a Board Meet- 
ing, Mrs. Pearl Buck, of our Board of Lady Visitors, .offered 
her services as a lecturer, for a series of three lectures, to 
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be given during the year, for the benefit of the Research De- 
partment. Two of these lectures have already been given; the 
first sponsored by the Woman’s Club of Vineland, and the 
second in the northern part of the State, sponsored by the 
Woman’s Club of Glen Ridge. These lectures have proven 
marvelously successful. 


In Vineland over 1000 people came from all through the 
southern half of the State and even from Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania, to hear Mrs. Buck; one of the newspapers describing 
it as being “the biggest audience ever to assemble here since 
the hey-day of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The proceeds for the 
Research Department amounted to $618.45. The women of the 
Club worked strenuously and with accord in this matter to make 
it the success that it was, as did the Committee of women in 
Glen Ridge, when the second lecture was given there on the 
evening of April 23rd. This evening was also a tremendous 
success, and netted the School about $475.00. The programs 
for both of these lectures were printed in our own Educational 
Department. 


We feel that the interest created by these lectures of Mrs. 
Buck’s can never be counted in mere dollars and cents. It is 
the sort of infectious enthusiasm that grows into real friend- 
ship, the final results of which cannot be foretold. 


The third of Mrs. Buck’s talks for the School will be spon- 
sored by the Philadelphia Forum, at the Academy of Music, 
in Philadelphia, on the evening of October 28th, at which time 
she will be introduced by Mr. Curtis Bok, President of the 
Forum. It has been a personal pleasure to work with Mrs. 
Buck, and I feel that the School is benefitting tremendously 
through her generous gift. 


On April 24th, about 150 members of the Woman’s Clubs 
from all parts of the State, came to our fourth annual Spend- 
the-Day Party. They brought their box-lunches, and in the 
morning, visited the school and the cottages, and were given 
the Hoke’s Test, which they enjoyed thoroughly. In the after- 
noon, at a meeting in Garrison Hall, presided over by Professor 
Johnstone, Mrs. Taylor, President of the Vineland Woman’s 
Club, presented him with two checks, one the gift from the 
Clubs of the State to the Research Department, and the second, 
the proceeds from Mrs. Buck’s lecture in Vineland. 
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The children in Mrs. Nash’s Department then gave an 
entertainment, which was followed by a talk by Dr. Doll, on 
his new Genetic Scale of Social Development. The day was 
enjoyed by all who were present. Next year it is our plan to 
take the group to the Menantico Colony for the day. 


During May, 1934, an exhibit of hand-work from the Edu- 
cational Department, was taken to Haddon Hall, in Atlantic 
City, to be displayed through the week of the meeting of the 
New Jersey Federation of Woman’s Clubs. We are now in pro- 
cess of preparing another exhibit for this year’s Federation 
meeting, to be held also in Atlantic City from May 8 to 11. 

Last June I was asked to speak before the Delaware State 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs at Lewes, Delaware, and so was 
able to tell of our work again outside the confines of our own 
State. 


During the year our new catalogue, on which Mr. Nash 
and I worked for several months, has been completed, and has 
been extensively used since its publication. The original pic- 
tures were placed in a photograph album for general use in the 


institution, as they were far too attractive to put away in files. 


Our contacts with lawyers and trust officers in the State 
of New Jersey have been continued, some through personal 
calls and others by mail. We hear every now and then, of a 
legacy for the School, written into the will of a client, and feel 
that this work is valuable and should be carried on, even though 
it is slow in bringing results. 


For several years it has been my wish to work with 
doctors, through whom our number of private pupils might be 
increased, so last June an exhibit was taken to Cleveland, to 
the American Medical Association meeting, and for one week 
the hand-work of the Educational Department of the School 
was shown to the doctors, and the work of the School discussed 
with many of them. I am now preparing another exhibit for 
next June. 


In November, The Training School had a booth for the 
Inter-State Postgraduate Medical Association of North America 
meeting in Convention Hall, in Philadelphia. At this time, 
moving pictures of the work done with birth-injured children 
at The Training School were shown, and created a real amount 
of interest among the doctors and others who saw them. 
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This is good advertising, I believe, as doctors from all over the 
country attend these conventions, and as it is to them that 
parents generally go to have their children examined, and for 
advice when such schools as ours are necessary. 

Carrying this work with doctors into another channel, I 
have been creating a medical file, composed of doctors in and 
around Philadelphia, who work especially with children. This 
file has been slowly built up from lists sent by Training School 
Consultants and their friends, and personal visits have been 
made to as many of these doctors as has been possible. This 
is the kind of work that can go on and on, and be picked up 
when the rush of other things dies down a bit, and yet it is 
an ever widening circle of contacts that may be mutually bene- 
ficial. 

An interesting new field of work for our Department has 
been suggested and fostered by Mr. Hugh Kemp, of the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Company. Mr. Kemp is a 
brother of one of our employees, and is very interested in help- 
ing the School to obtain gifts or annuinties for our Research 
Department. We feel that we will be contributing a real ser- 
vice to individuals of wealth, by suggesting to them ways in 
which their wills may be rewritten, and gifts bestowed, so as 
to make the best possible use of existing tax laws. Gift taxes 
are infinitely less than inheritance taxes, and it is upon this 
basis that we are working for gifts for the School. Due to the 
pressure of other work, we have not gone very far into this new 
field, but I have hopes that something very worthwhile can be 
brought out of it. 

Miss Cranmer has been with me only on half time again 
this year, which plan seems to continue to be the best. She 
has taken care of the office and the routine work during all of 
my absences on business, and has accomplished faithfully and 
well, all that there has been for her to do. We have both en- 
joyed the past year’s work and are looking forward to days of 
even more usefulness in the next year. 





